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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Col. GB. Webster. 
Original. 


The name of Wessrer has been one of 
distinction from the early settlement of the 
country. John Webster, from Warwick- 
shire, England, was the fifth governor of the 
colony of Connecticut in 1656. He is the 
ancestor of the venerable lexicographer, No- 
ah Webster, L. L. D. Another of the same 
name, from the county of Suffolk, was one 
of the early inhabitants of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and was the ancestor of Rev. Sam- 

















‘the Connecticut river, Webster accompani- 
ed him. 
| After the peace in 1763, he took advan- 


age of the quiet times, with others, and com-| 
-menced a settlement in a bordertown,which | 


was at first known by the name of Bakers- 
town, but was afterwards called Salisbury, 
after a town of the same name in Massa- 
chusetts, whence a majority of the proprie- 
tors had come. Here Mr Webster engag- 
ed in clearing a farm, and was going on 
prosperously when the revolutionary war 
broke out. It was not forgotten that he had 
been a Ranger, and the eyes of his fellow 


citizens were turned upon him asa _ leader, 





uel Webster, D. D., a much respected di- 
vine of Salisbury Mass. The ancestor of 
the subject of thissketch was Thomas Web- 


ster, who was an inhabitant of Hampton in| 
As the first | 


this State as early as 1656. fi 
people of that ancient town were from Nor- 


folk, in England, and its vicinity, it is pre-| 


sumed that he came fromthence, or the con- 
tiguous county of Suffolk, and perhaps from 
Bungay, a considerable market town, separ- 
ated from Norfolk county only by the river 
Wavernay, which waters the southern boun- 
dary of the latter county. In that place 
were several families of Websters of the 
same name of those early in New-Hamp- 
shire, and so late as the year 1812, it ap- 
pears that John and Thomas Webster were 
residents in Bungay, and members of the 
British and foreign Bible society. 
Esenezer Wesster, of whom we should 
be glad of materials for a more extended no- 
tice, than we shall be able to give, was the 


great grandson of Thomas Webster, above | 


named, who died 5th of February, 1715, at 
the age of 83. 


former was among the first settlers of Kings- 
ton, in this State, a town whose settlement 
was ‘principally effected by emigrants from 
Hampton. He was born in Kingston, 22d 
April, 1739. His father was a farmer, and 
the son, an athletic and high spirited boy, 
was selected by that renowned soldier, Ma- 
jor Robert Rogers, to make one of his dis- 
tinguished corpsof Rangers. The Rangers, 
it is well known, were companies formed in 
the old French war, for scouring the woods, 
procuring inteliigence, and skirmishing with 
detached parties of the enemy. They were 
kept during the war,in the pay of the crown; 
and after the peace, the officers were allow- 


ed half pay on the British establishment.— || 


The story of their services and sufferings 
has never been sufficiently told, and it may 
be in vain at tnis late period to recover any 
reminiscences from any now living who were 
the companions of Rogers and the two Starks 
in the Ranging service. When Rogers was 
sent to Crown Point, to destroy the Indian 
villages, which he effected, but suffered 
greatly on his return through the mountainous 
country which he crossed near the source of 





His grandfather and father | 
were both of the name of Ebenezer, and the || 
| the skill and courage he manifested. In the 


in forming their military band. Capt. Web- 
ster commanded a company under Stark in 
the battle of Bennington. For some time 
before the engagement took place, Col. 
Stark caused it to be understood by the en- 
emy that he intended to march to Stillwater. 
The British therefore detached a thousand 
troops to intercept him. This weakened the 
force of the enemy, and enabled Stark to 
take them in detail. Ordering Col. War- 
ner to take the rear as a corps de reserve, 
and having ordered Capt. Webster to go 
with his company of one hundred men in 
search of two hundred who had gone on a 
scout he told the Captain to take com- 
mand of the whole three hundred, to fall on 
the enemy in the rear, but on no account to 
fire, until the firing had commenced on the 
‘other side. Stark, beforethe engagement 
‘commenced, made the following laconic 
speech. 
emy ; if we don’t take them Molly Stark 
will be a widow tonight. Iam not much used 
to Spache, making, boys, take your places.” 
It is unnecessary to describe the battle. 

Capt. Webster was warmly applauded for 


‘engagement, he advanced his men to the 
breast work, ordered them all to load their 
guns and follow him. 


one thousand men of the British was within 
amile of him. ‘ Then,” said the Colonel, 
_‘* we shall have the more to kill.” He ac- 
cordingly put Capt. Webster and Capt. 
Gregg on the left wing, Col. Nichols on the 
| right, and Col. W. in the front, and the re- 
| sult is well known. 

Capt. Webster returned home again to 
his farm, and was in private and public life. 
| He was several years elected a representa- 
tive from Salisbury to the State Legislature, 
and in 1785, 1786, 1788 and 1790, filled the 
office of Senator. In 1785, he was appoint- 
ed to the office of Colonel of the 22d _regi- 
ment of militia, having previously served as 
pee a Colonel under Col. Henry Ger- 
rish. 








the Court of Common Pleas for the county 


| til 1805, 


‘* Fellow soldiers, there is the en- | 


He was the first to | 
leap the breast work of the enemy, who be-| 
ing assailed on both sides were soon routed. 

|The contest was hardly over, when news | 
_came to Col. Stark, that a reinforcement of | 


In 1791, he was appointed Judge of 





of Hillsborough,and sustained that office un- 
As a judge, his opinions were re- 
spected and his decisions gave satisfation to 
the community. 

He was aman of strong sense, fond ot 
reading, and well acquainted with the stat- 
ute laws of New Hampshire. He was a 


general arbitrator of disputed questions 
in the neighborhood. He was often con- 
sulted on the value of land and all cur- 


rent property, and his opinions were held in 
the highest respect. He lived long enough 
to see his sons Ezekiel and Daniel give 
promise of being among the first of the ba: 
in New Hampshire. He was not, like many 
other parents, blinded by partiality, but 
spoke of his children with the freedom, can- 
dor and foresight that he would have done 

of other men’s whose minds he had studied 

Happy is the father who sees, as he is about 
to leave the world, that his sons are, or will 
be, greater than himself. ‘To such men as 
Colonel Webster, the country is much in- 
debted : they subdued the wilderness and 
made it a fruitful field ; they defended thei 
hard earnings by their prowess, and assisted 
to preserve their rights, to fix their whole- 
some laws, and to estah!ish free and equita- 
ble constitutions, houses and halls of justice 
and lefta progeny to perpetuate their prin- 
ciples, and fill up the high destinies of a free 

people. If they were destitute of the pol 

ish of the present age, they were as sound 
in true republican doctrines, and quite as 
true in their patriotism, as the actors on the 
great stage at the present day. The fore 

fathers of the land, had virtues which should 
always be kept in remembrance, and if no 
mausoleum marks where they rest, they 
should be preserved in the grateful hearts of 
their posterity. Col Webster died at hi 

farm (now within the limits of the new town 
of Franklin) which is in possession of his 
son, on the 22d April, 1806, at the age of 
67. His wife, Mrs. Abigail Webster, sur- 
vived him ten years, and died 14th April 

1816, aged 76. 


Pocahontas. 





It is difficult to speak of Pocahontas, 
without falling into extravagance. Though: 
our whole knowledge of her is confined to 
a few brilliant and striking incidents, yet 
there is in them so complete a consistency, 
that reason, as well as imagination, permits 
us to construct the whole character fox these 
occasional manifestations. She seems to 
have possessed every quality essential to the 
pefection of the female character ; the most 
graceful modesty, the most winning sensi- 
bility, strong affections, tenderness and del- 
icacy of feeling, dovelike gentleness, and 
most entire disinterestedness. ‘These beau- 
tiful qualities were not in her nurtured and 
traimed by the influence of a refined life, 
but were the native and spontaneous growth 
of her heart and soul. 
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Her mind hac | 
by books, or the conversation of the gifted 




























































ished life, had not surrounded her from her 
birth, and created that tact in manner and 
deportment, and becoming propriety in car- 
riage and conversation, which all well bred 
people, however differing originally in re- 
iinement and delicacy of perception, seem 
io possess in about the same degree ; nor 
had the coarse forms of actual life been to 
her eyes concealed by the elegant drapery 
which civilization throws over them. From 
her earliest years she had been familiar with 
rude ways of living, uncouth habits and 
lawless passions. Yet she seems to have 
been from the first, a being distinct from and 
unlike her people, though in the midst of 
them. She reminds one of a delicate wild 
flower, growing up in the cleft of a rock, 
where the eye can discern no soil for its 


We behold her as 
of her Maker, eems to have created 
her in a spirit of rebuke to the pride of civ- 
ilization, giving to an Indian girl, reared in 
the depths ef a Vir ian forest, that 
metry of feminine loveliness, which 


who 


sym- 
we but 

hopes and applian- 
l machinery with which 


seldom see, wilh: lI 

ces, and all that mo 

we work upon that ra 
But in our admiration of what is lovely and 
attractive inthe character of Pocahontas, 
we must not overlook the higher moral qual- 
ities, which command respect almost to rev- 
erence, Moral courage, dignity and inde- 
pendence, are among her most conspicuous 
traits. Before we can do justic them, 
we must take into consideration the circum- 
stances under which they were displayed.— 
At the time when the English first appeared 


thirteen years old. These formidable stran- 
gers immediately awakened in the 


and fear, and Captain Smith, in particular, 
was looked upon as a being whose 
of injuring them were irresistible and su- 
perhuman. What could have been more 
natural than that this young girl should have 
had all these feelings exaggerated by the 
creative imegination of childhood, that Cap- 
tain Smith should have haunted her dreams, 
and that she should not have had fthe cour- 
age to look upon the man to whom her excit- 
ed faney had given an outward appearance 
corresponding to his frightful attributes ? 
But the very first act of her life, as known 
to us, puts her far above the notions and 
prejudices of her people, and stamps at 
once a@ seal of marked superiority upon 
her character. And from this elevation she 
never decends. . Her motives are peculiar 
to herself, and take no tinge from the pas- 
sions and opinions around her. She thinks 
and acts for herself, and does not hesitate, 
when thereto constrained, to leave her fath- 
er, and trust for protection to that respect, 
which was awakened alike by her high birth 
and high character among the Indian race. 
It is certainly a remarkable combination 
which we see in hor,of gentleness and sweet- 


powers 





breasts 
f her people the strongest passions of hatred | 
of her people the strongest passions of natrec 


r eee | 
1 not been formed and fed |\n : } 
‘firm consistency of purpose, and would be 
and cultivated ; the nameless graces of ‘pol- |) 


roots to grasp, aud sustain its tender stalk, | 
she came from the hands | 


vy material, character. | 


in Virginia, she was a child but twelve or | 








~ 
ness with strength of mind, decision and| 





so inany female. 
The Jot of Pocahontas may be consider- | 
ed a happy one, notwithstanding the pangs | 
which her affectionate nature must have felt 
in being called so early to part from her 
husband and child, It was her good for-| 
tune to be the instrument, in the hand V" 
Providence, for bringing about a league | 
and amity between her own nation and the 
English, a consummation most agreeable to 
her taste and feelings. ‘The many favors 
bestowed upon the colonies were greatfully 
acknowledged, and obtained for her a_ rich 
harvest of attention in England. Her name 
and deeds have not been sutlered to pass out 
of the minds of men, nor are they discern- 
ed only by the glimmering light of tradition. 
Captain Smith seems to have repaid the vast 
debt of gratitude which he owed her, by the 
immortality which his eloquent and feeling 
pen has given her. Who has not heard the 
beautiful story of her heroism, and who that 
has heard it, has not felt his heart throb 
quick with veneration? She has become 
one of the darlings of his history, and her 
name is as familiar as a household word to 
the numerous and powerful descendants of 
the ‘‘ feeble folks,’’ whom she protected and 
befriended, 
Her own blo 
honorable 


d flows in the veins of many 
families, who trace back 
pride their descent from this daughter of a 
despised people. 
though silent advocate in behalf of the race 
to which she belonged. 


disgusted with numerous recitals of their 
cruelty and treachery, and about to pass an 
unfavorable judgment in our minds upon the 
indian character, at the thought of Poca- 
hontas our ‘ rigor relents.”” Witha softened 
heart we are ready to admit that there must 
have been fine elements in a people, from 
among whom such a being could spring.— 
Spari’s “ life of Capiain Smith.”’ 


Kurprovement of Xntellect. 





Man must not be satisfied with a single 
knowledge of the general properties of 
things; he must also make himself acquaint- 
ed with their relations, ~The ultimate ele- 
ments of things ; he must also make him- 
self acquainted with their relations. The 
\ultimate elements of things are but few ; but 
the combinations may be very opposite in 
their qualities, from the mere arrangement 
\of their proportions. Thus, the air we 
| breathe is a compound of nitrogen and oxy- 
|gen gasses, in proportions of 79 of the for- 
mer, and 21 of the latter: but only reverse 
the proportions, and take 21 of notrogen 
and 79 of oxygen, and we have one of the 
most corrosive and dangerous liquids of the 
labaratory—the nitrous acid, or aqua fortis 
of common language. Chloride of mercu- 
ry is a valuable, but a very much abused 
medicine. The bi-chloride of mercury— 
which is simply a double portion of chlorine, 
united to the same base, and intheir chrys- 





tals resembling each other—produces one 








|| quentiy causes instantaneous death. 
||the most beneficial things become hurtful, 
|| through ignorance, 
\|a natural and a healthiul process of the hu- 


with | 
She has been a powerful) 


Her deeds have! 
l'covereda multitude of their sins. 


When | 
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of the most active poisons. Chloride of 
lime differs but little in appearance from the 
common slaked lime, and is only distinguish- 
ed by its peculiar smell ; while the di-chlor- 
ide of lime—a preparation of a greater 


| quantity of chlorine—exists only in the li- 


quid form. Pure water is a compound of 
the most inflammable gases—oxygen and hy- 
drogen—yet when united, form the blandest 
the most grateful, and certainly the very 
best beverage of all mankind, and animated 
|nature generally, These seeming contra- 
| dictions are all explicable on well establish- 
}ed chemical laws. 

Man may know that water is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen,and that it is agree- 
jable to drink ; he may also know that exer- 
\cise is conducive to health, and that labor is 
necessary to gain a livelihood, but if he la- 
|bor to excess and excite his system inordi- 
|nately, and under these circumstances drink 
j\largely and hastily ef very cold water, he 
| puts his life in imminent danger ; oe fre- 

ere 





Again, perspiration is 


|;}man system ; ba‘hing, also, is a luxury, and 
jis essential to good health, but it not unfre- 
|| quently happens that persons going in to 
|| bathe while in a state of profuse perspira- 
jtion, produce violent congestions of vital 
organs, and sudden death. These are in- 
fringements of well defined organic laws, 
which,when inadvertantly or ignoratly trans~ 
gressed, the individual must suffer for his 
rashness, 





| BY THEODORE S§. FAY. 
| . 
The fertility of Italy continues to charm 
\jme powerfully. Nature is bursting with an 
irrepressible fulness of beauty. Her treas- 
ures of foliage, flowers, and colors break 
out even to the water’s edge. The road 
side lies buried under luxuriant. verdure.— 
The hills are clothed to their pinnacles, and 
with valley and plain, overflow with fresh 
and beautiful abundance. Scarcely a spot 
appears untouched with this universal lavish 
production, Even stones, walls, and old 
dilapidated buildings—rude wells—broken 
gateways—the arches that stride over the 
mountain chasms—the immense massive 
stone bridges which vault across the tink- 
ling streems—all alike are bright with some 
golden tinge—some warm coloring which 
blends most charmingly in to make a paint- 
ing only too fresh, rich, and continuous- 
ly brilliant for the canvass. The house 
tiles are touched with golden moss, the mer- 
est hovel overruns with some verdure—and 
the very rocks, as if melted by the sunshine 
of a clime so heavenly, yield from their 
flinty bosoms a vegetable hue, and lie cloth- 
ed with moss, or shaded with tufts of fresh 
foliage, and bright flowers that hang from 
their casual clefts. Such a glowing world 
of magnificence fromthe young artist’s pen- 
cil, in a colder clime, would be ascribed ta 

















the exhuberance of youthful imagination, 
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which time would gradually subdue to the | 
soberness of nature. But let him dip his! 
brush in the rainbow, and let his soul be as 
warm as fire, yet he may not get tinges 
from his pallet nor outlines frem his fancy, 


a wife, that very many most excellent wo- || 
men are neglected by men who are not a- || 
ware that an amiable disposition and good | 
principles are the best dowry that a woman || 
can confer upon her husband.—London pa- | 


~ Sewn 


too rich for the glory of an Italian vale in| per. | 
autumn, when the vellow sunshine glances | SSS 

through a mountain chasm upon its tranquil | &X Mero’s Hetter to his Wite. 

breast, while the pearly sky bends far and| ester siti. = ‘the lect 
pure above, and the pure wave of the Med- || | The ae He a ag gam ae here “8 
iterranean dies on the sunny beach. letter of Gen. Pike. It was handed to his 


| aid (Major Frazier) on the evening previous 


} 
i! 








= a i 


Grtract | to his fall, with this injunction—‘ Should 1 
Le 2 " m . 

‘nied \| fall and you survive, hand this yourself to 
BY JOSEPH HOPKINSON. L. L. D. || Mrs. Pike.” As it breaths a spirit of patri- 





‘|otism and affection worthy of the departed 
‘“The American parent does an injustice || hero, I have thought it worthy of preserva-' 
to his child, which he never can repair, for|| tion and publication. 
which no inheritance can compensate, who|) ‘“ My Dear Clara:—We are now stancing 
refuses to give him a full education, because | on and off the harbor of York, which we | 
he is not intended for a learned profession— || shall attack at day light in the morning; 1) 
whatever he may intend, he cannot know to) shall dedicate these last moments to you, | 
what his son may come, and if there should|| my love, and to-morrow throw all other idea. 
be no change in this respect, will a liberal) but my country to the winds. As yet I) 
education be lost upon him, because he is|| know not if Gen. Dearborn lands: he has 
not a lawyer, a doctor, oradivine? Nothing || acted honorably so far, andI feel great grat- 
can be more untrue or pernicious than this|| itude to the old gentleman; my sword and | 
opinion. It is impossible to imagine a citi-|) pen shall both be exercised to do him honor. 
zen of this commonwealth to be in a situa-| [ have no new injunction, no new charge to 
tion in which the discipline and acquirements || give you, nor one new idea to communicate; | 
ofa collegiate education, however various || yet we love to commune with those we love, 
md extended, will not have their value. || more especially when we conceive it may be 
They will give him consideration and useful-|| the last time in this world, Should I fall, || 
ness, which will be seen and felt in his daily || defend my memory; and only believe, had | 
intercourse of business or pleasure, they will|| lived, I would have aspired to deeds worthy 
give him weight and worth as a member of|| of your husband. Remember me, with a 
society, and be a never failing source of hon-|| father’s love—a father’s care, to our dear | 
orable, virtuous and lasting employment, un- | daughter ; and believe me to be, with the 
der all circumstances in every station of life.|| warmest sentiments of love and friendship, || 
They will preserve him from the delusion of|| your Montcomery.’* | 
dangerous errors, and the seductive vices. H| * It appears this was the signature of the General used 
The gambling table will not be resorted to, H when addressing his {wiles it will be recollected that his 
to hasten the slow and listless step of time, || ""* ¥™* Zchelon Montgomery. Pike. 
when the library offers a surer and more at- || Raat es “ 


. . ,) i 
tractive resource. The bottle will not be|| Memorp. 
applied to, to stir the languid spirit to ac-|| yyo4 a sincle word—a sinzle tone—a/l 
tion and delight, when the magic of the poet || af . 


at neds the j “we || single look—will sometimes give the key to | 
is at hand to rouse the imagination, and pour |). py octery kad Lae ENOL TS 
ite fanclhatitig WUniers’ 4a Mle Hod Such Il mystery. T here are moments when con- | 
‘te. sacle eedulresients:, Will ak , th ; || ception, awakening we know not how, flash- | 
vifts, suc “quirements, w nak Dir || ‘Vea i : : : 
ewes : 1 te es » bl oe |e like lightning through all space, illuming 
possessor a tr riend, ¢ ore cheris! ’ , ‘ 
possessor Atrue iriend, a more cherished |! o¢ once a world that was before all darkness. 
pata, 2m SH a ce ens: betoved and! One single tone will at once touch the elec- 
loving husband, a more valuable and re-|'ti¢ chain of memory, and run, brighten-|| 
snecte a ‘ ry 4h ‘ hia J) hi a ; »' . 
pected parent. jing over a thousand links ia the past, which ! 
} 3 } 
‘connect that to thoughts of days long gone i 
by. 


A correspondent censures the mean, un- 
manly practice of making a butt of old || —-— —_——— wee 
maids. The habit is an unequivocal sign of ORIGINAL POETRY. 

a vulgar and ill-regulated mind, and is most || === oe erpcrunumtsiere: 
offensive and revolting to every person of 
feeling and delicacy. Many of these fe- 
males who lead single lives, have been in- |! 
fluenced in their choice by motives equally 
creditable to their judgment and moral char- 
acter. A woman may be amiable, accom- 
plished, and admirably suited by nature and 
education to fulfil the duties of a wife and 
mother, and yet she may never have been 
seriously addressed by the man for whom 
she could feel the attachment and_ respect 
without which marriage is a state of insu 

portable thraldom. It is so much the fash- 








Mary, the night may look black, 

With clouds, with tempest and storm ; 
But bope cheers the traveller’s track, 
With the speedy approaches of morn. 


Mary, the shadows of woe 

May threaten to burst on our head ; 
But sweeter the transports shall flow, 
When the anguish of sorrow is fled. 


Mary, misfortune may spread, 
O’er the prosp@ets of youth, its dark shroud ; 
But Hope in its brightness will shed 




















— ey 
Mary, thiggdfections of youth, 

And the smile of Friendship may die ; 
But Hope, like the fountains of truth, 
Flows down from regions on high. 


Mary, though life, like a flower, 

May wither and fade in its bloom ; 

Hope points to a bright sunny bewer, 
Through shadows that hang o’er the tomb. 


Ate: 


Hiew sweet, the pleasures of the night 
When a!l is stillness round, 

When Cynthia favors ua with light, 
And zephyrs gently sound! 


Praver. 


Iiow sweet, on fancy’s car, to soar 
Beyond all human ken, 

On future bliss intensely pore, 
Porgciting we are men, 


But sweeter etill the prayer of those, 
Whol! 5 themsclves retire d, 
Call blessings down upon their foe: 
By love divine irspired. 
Avnoly'’s Weath Wed. 


In silence he lay on his couch of ce ath, 


Once the star of the rushing fight; 

With no comrades to cheer his parting breat! 
Or lament for his spirit’s flight. 

His eye it was dim, yet often a gleam 
Of his proud soul, spoke in its glance, 

As deeds of past years came over his dream, 
Like visions of bright romance. 


But there, no bugle tone rang fierc< ly out 
Its wild *advance upon his ear ; 
Nor sounded the voice of victory’s shout, 
Which dying soldier joys to hear. 
For he lay not there, as a tyrant’s foe, 
From a gory field of the dead ; 
And no red-cross standard shall shroud him 
now, 
Or pillow its conqueror’s Lead.t 
Yor freedom’s holy cause, he’d drawn his blade 
In the foremost ranks of the brave ; 
And the towering Eagle’s wings display’d 
O’er proud {Carillon’s northern wave. 
Through far’ Canadian’s wilds, the realms of 
frost, 
He had traced his venturous path ; 
Aud had poured on the foe his warrior host, 
Like the bolt of the levin’s wrath. 


But a clond of darkness o’er him arose, 
That shadowed his star’s rising blaze ; 

Aud freedom’s curse, and the scorn of her foes 
Had tortured the wane of his days. 

Long had he sought glory’s fanciful wreath, 
’Neath the glare of an Indian san, 

But no laurel that’s won ia fields of death, 
Hid the foul traitor-deeds he had done. 


Fame in arms and brave feats cannot brighten 
What history tells to his shame ; 

And no halo of honor shall lighten 
The darkness that shadows his name. 

The scowl of malice might wrinkle his brow 
As his soul stood winged for flight ; 

But bis country’s curse forever, as now, 

Must deepen the gloom of his night. V. 





dy * advance” is an air of the bugle, and the signal for 
attack. 

f Lieut. Barrows of the U.&. Brig Enterprize was mertally 
wounded in the action which terminated in the capture of tie 
Rritisn, Majesty’s ship Boxer. The my BA Boxer was 
brought him—he had it placed under his , declaring that 
he eould die contented 4 and soon after 


ion to look mainly to wealth in the choice of Its sweet beams of joy o’er the cloud. <iaaduadieens aaneiie anc aa » signifying 
& af 
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She Paithless o% 
“A plain ungarnished tale, without 
The aid of fiction’s garb.” 


Henry W joined a company of vol- 
ulteers during the memorable revolutionary 
struggle between Great Britain and the A- 
merican Colonies. His youthful bosom 
glowed with that patriotic fire which seemed 
to animate the whole continent. At the pe- 
riod we speak of, it became not the man to 
hold bed—bie liberty depended upon the 
meditated blow—a blow aimed at the great- 
est power in Europe, the giant of war 
through ages of blood. But whatever ob- 
stacles existed, they became pigmies when 
compared with the objects set.forth in that 
Deolaation which inspired every patriotic 
heart to resolve in liberty or death. 

Henry rushed into battle,heedless of dan- 
ger, and reckless of consequences. It was 
at the battle of Trenton, which, more than 
- other single battle during the. war, de- 
cided its fate, that Henry, rushing into the 
hottest of the conflict, gained the enemy’s 
standard, and bore it off in triumph. ‘For 
this act of youthful bravery, Henry was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, and gained 
the high esteem of his superior officers. We 
shall aot follow our young hero through the 
many and various campaigns ; suffice it to 
say, that one act of heroism succeeded an- 
other, until, at the termination of the war, 
we find him returned, among a list of co- 
temporary heroes as a Major. 


Previous to Henry’s joining the army, he 
was betrothed to a young lady of great per- 
sonal beauty and considerable property.— 
She parted from him with many protestations 
of love and affection, and the tears fell on 
the cheek of her lover to seal the words; 
‘‘f am thine.”” Day after day succeeded 
his departure, and she anxiously awaited the 
return of the post. It came; her lover’s let- 
ters were filled with protestations of love 
and constancy. While the papers teemed 
with the heroic actions of the brave, and the 
rapid promotion of his youthful companions, 
there was no mention made of Henry. They 
all spoke of Major Drayton—the young,the 
noble, and the brave ; and the sigh of disap- 
pointment often escaped the bosom of Hel- 
en, and a wish that it was her Henry. Hel- 
en was proud—the passing events of the 
war had created in her an ambitious fire ; it 
smothered her love for Henry, and _ kindled 
another flaming with everv opposite quality. 
But to return to Henry. Returning with 
his youthful bosom elate with hope and joy, 
convinced that one faithful heart would sym- 
pathise with him, in recounting his many 
sufferings and privations, during a long, te- 
dious, and bloody campaign, he determined 
to surprise his love by a stratagem. Oth- 
ers may condemn an act of this kind, as 
one unworthy a man, a lover—but whatever 
Henry’s motives were, he hid them entirely 
from others. Under another name he en- 
tered the army—under the assumed title, he 
gained honor, fame and renown. Aware 





with such to recommend him, there would 
be no doubt of a happy and joyous welcome; 











he therefore determined to surprise his Hel- 
en in another guise ; in the garb of a poor 
soldier. He tapped at the door of her moth- 
er—he was admitted by a servant, and con- 
ducted into the parlor. Other officers had 
been there to pay their respects ; the bril- 
liant dress of many a youthful warrior had 
passed before her eyes, and with a beating 
heart she obeyed the summons. A tinge of red 
passed over her face as he imprinted a fond 
kiss on her cheek ; that kiss given in the 
fullness of a fond heart, was not returned 
with that fervor his glowing fancy had pic- 
tured ; ’twas cold, formal, and trembling.— 

‘And have you returned ?’ escaped her 
rather as a question than an exclamation.— 
‘Yes, Helen I am returned, the same in 
heart, the same fond lover as ever. But 
you see my garb denotes the sufferings I 
have endured,—what misery, privation and 
_toil—but what of this? We have gained 
/our liberty, and planted on our shore the 


| banner of ‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Indepen- 


dence.’ And thy dear sweet image was ev- 
er present to my sight; it cheered me in 
battle, and I could press my cold blanket 
with exstatic joy, knowing that one fond 
heart was beating for me, and that heart 
was yours.’ 

‘Alas ! Henry, you—you— must not be 
astonished to finda change inme. My 
parents—’ 

‘ Change in thee—in thee, Helen ! Good 
Heavens ! what mean you? Speak !’ 
have insisted on our separation, and 
fate has decreed it—we must part.’ 

‘ Gracious Heaven ! Helen, is this their 
|former kindness ? their former love? But 
[ forgive them ; their motives are to me ob- 
vious ; but in you, Helen, this transition is 
beyond my belief; is this your love ?’ 

* Daughter Helen,’ was now repeated b 
her mother without, ‘ Captain Ellis is below.’ 

‘Captain Ellis muttered Henry, ‘he my 
rival ?’ 

But before she could answer, Captain 
Ellis rushed in followed by Helen’s mother ; 
Ellis was in full uniform, and the contrast 
between the humble garb of Henry was 
certainly not much to his advantage. He 
was received with smiles, and marked atten- 
tion. Helen introduced himn—‘ Captain El- 
lis, permit me to introduce my friend, Hen- 
ry W, to—, ‘ What, Major Drayton! Our 
Major in this garb !—By my faith, you be- 
come it well. Doff your beaver, Major, 
your hard earnings ill-become the humble 
habiliments. Ladies, permit me to intro- 
duce in his true character the gallant Major 
Francis Drayton. I presume fame has al- 
ready done that honor ; you now see him 
in proper person,though, I acknowledge,not 

















ed Drayton, ‘ whatever your opinions may 
be respecting this disguise, I presume its 
colors are no disgrace—’tis the plain garb 
of a continental soldier, and honors the 
wearer more at this proud epoch of our 
country’s glory thanthe diadem on the brow 
of a monarch.”’ ° 

‘ And is my dear Henry that brave Ma- 
jor Drayton,’ cried Helen, with every dem- 





in proper garb.’ ‘Captain Ellis,’ exclaim-, 
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onstration of joy. ‘Captain Ellis,’ contin- 
ued Drayton, ‘I have used a name in bat- 
tle not my own. Whatever my reasons 
were they are now forever silenced. I am 
now Francis Drayton. By the last will and 
testament of a dearly beloved aunt, I be- 
came heir of an immense property by the 
assuming of that name—if her conduct 
would justify any future explanation, I am 
and still will be ready to give it. °Tis her 
parents’ command, and her wish—with such 
poe reasonings opposed to my wishes, 
silently obey.’ 

‘My commands, Major, my commands | 
never—’ 

‘Hold, madam, your words, if allowed to 
explain farther, will only tend to lessen 
Helen lower in my estimation than she is at 
present, and of course will avail but little.— 
Convinced therefore, that ambition,not love, 
actuated Miss Helen, I will doff my beaver, 
as Captain Ellis observes, and wish you all 
a very good morning.’ So saying, he de- 
parted, leaving the Captain thunderstruck, 
and Helen and her mother equally mute 
and confounded. 








Hemale Boucation. 


It is the relation of mother that the neces- 
sity of intellectual cultivation is most appa- 
rent. It has been remarked by Bonaparte, 
one of the most sagacious of modern obser- 
vers, that there never was a great man whose 
mother was not a woman of superior quali- 
ties. Notwithstanding our habitual distrust 
of such general and sweeping assertions, 
we are strongly disposed to concur in this 
remark, The foundation of intellectual as 
well as moral character are laid in the nur- 
sery. The influence of the mother in form- 
ing the moral character is universally ad- 
mitted. Let any one recur to his own ex- 
perience, and he will find that the deepest 
impressions ever made on his mind, were re- 
ceived from his mother, in the pericd of his 
childhood. To this source he can generally 
trace the most prominent traits of his char- 
acter. He can frequently call to mind the 
particular occasion and the precise time in 
which, by some happy appeal which nature 
only can dictate to the parent, she succeed- 
ed in impressing his mind with some valua- 
ble precept, which has ever since continued 
to regulate his conduct. Nor is her influ- 
ence less in the formation of the intellectual 
character of her children. If she have the 
power in the one case ‘‘to fix the generous 
purpose in the glowing breast,”’ it is equally 
her province in the other, 


“ _____to rear the tender thought, 
“To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
“To pour the fresh instruction o’er his mind—” 


to mould the taste, to enlighten the under- 
standing, and to direct thought into its prop- 
er channels. The objection that this is the 
province of the teacher, and the great object 
of that regular course of education, either 
public or private, which the child is destined, 
subsequently to pursue, loses much of its 
force, when it is considered how much may 
be effected with the infant mind, before 
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the system of regular education commences, 
and also, what an important co-operation 
the mother may afford to the instructor in 
enforcing, explaining, and recommending 
his lessons. But it is more particularly for 
recommending the taste of children in liter- 
ature and the fine arts, rather than in science, 
that the improvement of those faculties in 
the mother, on which these depend, is of 
the greatest importance. It is in these de- 
partments of learning, associated, as they 
are, in a greater or less degree with our 
feelings, that a mother’s teachings are cal- 
culated to make the deepest impression. In 
poetry, in language, in eloquence, in the 
fine arts, there is no instructor equal toa 
mother. It is therefore when we contem- 
plate woman in the character of a mother, 
connected as that endearing relation is with 
the cause of education, that we are compell- 
ed to acknowledge the importance of intel- 
lectual refinement. It is of the most im- 
portance that these instructors should them- 
selves_be properly instructed; that those 
who may be considered as forming the char- 
acter of society, should be properly qualified 
for the arduous undertaking. It was the 
parting injunction of the Roman mother to 
her son, when he went forth to battle, 
‘* Farewell my son—return victorious, or re- 
turn a corpse,’’ that made invincible soldiers: 
such was the moral influence of Roman 
mothers. By the inculcation of such senti- 
ments,they made soldiers who conquered the 
world. It was a natural consequence with a 
people where mere brute force, and animal 
courage, constituted the surest engines of 
success in their career of rapacity and con- 
quest; but, in modern times, knowledge is 
power. Intelligence must triumph over ig- 
norance, as _ naturally as light prevails over 
darkness. Even for the vulgar purposes of 
conquest therefore, intelligence is the most 
efficient engine which can be wielded by 
modern nations; and, therefore, even for 
these purposes, we should naturally look to 
the intelligent mother, as the most success- 
ful instructor to the modern warrior. But 
modern nations have a higher calling, and a 
more enviable career. It is theirs, not like 
Rome to overrule the world, but to enlighten 
and improve it. It is only by the triumphs 
of philanthropy, and not by those of arms; 
by overrunning the world with intelligence 
and refinement, not with fire and sword, that 
modern nations can acquire genuine and 
substantial fame. It isthe more dignified 
province of the modern mother, to form her 
sons for that lofty enterprise; nor will any 
means be found so effectual incidentally in 
a that object, in strengthening the 
hands of that amiable philanthropy, which 
in modern times, is shedding intellectual 
light on all the dark places of human society, 
as improvement in the system of female ed- 
ucation. 














An Blegant Gytract. 
How perfectly correct, and beautiful, and 
true to nature, are the following remarks of 








J. G. Whittier, in his memoir of J. G. C. 
Brainard. 
‘On leaving College, he returned to New 
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London, and entered the office “his broth- 
er William F. Brainard, Esq.a —_ student at 
Law. While in this situation he experien- 
ced a disappointment of that peculiar nature 
which so often leaves an indelible impres- 
sion upon the human heart. It probably had 
some influence upon the tenor of his after 
life. It threw a cloud between him and the 
sunshine ;—it turned back upon its fountain 
a frozen current of rebuked affections. This 
circumstance has been mentioned only as 
affording in some measure, a solution of what 
might have been otherwise inexplicable in 
the depression of his maturer years. Per- 
haps there are few men of sensitive feelings 
and high capacities with whom something of 
the kind does not exist,—something which 
the heart reverts to with mingled tenderness | 


and sorrow,—one master chord of feeling ,the | 


tones of whose vibrations are loudest and 
longest,—one strong hue in the picture of 
existence, which blends with, and perchance 
overpowers all others,—one passionate re- 
membrance, which, at times, like the rod of 
the Levite swallows up all other emotions, 
This great passion of the heart, when con- 
nected with disappointed feeling, is not easi- 
ly forgotten. Mirth, wine, the excitement 
of convivial intercourse,—the gaities of fash- 
ion,—the struggles of ambition, may pro- 
duce a temporary release frem its presence. 
But a word carelessly uttered—a flower—a 
tone of music—a strain of poetry,— 

‘ Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 

darkly bound,’ 

may recall it again before the eye of the 
mind,—and the memory of the past—the 
glow and ardor of passion—the hope— 
the fear—the disappointment —will crowd in 
upon the heart. It is at such moments that 
the image of old happiness rises up like the 
Astarte of Manfred, only to mock the sick 
senses with an ungratifying visitation,” 








Wistory, 


Original. 

History, as some one has it, is philosophy 
teaching by example. In this sense it be- 
comes a didactic composition, instructing 
men by faithful pictures of the past, how 
the current of moral and physical events is 
affected by the ever varying causes, that 
regulate its motions. The historian selects 
certain features of his story about which he 
groups the rest, receding in perspective, as 
their importance in his own view demands. 
Unfortunately for man war has ever occupi- 
e¢ this front ground in history, whilst the arts 
of peace have been thrown back into the 
shade or entirely obscured by the false bril- 
liancy with which military deeds have been 
set forth. Almost every historian has been 
guilty of this error. Overlooking the nobler 
attributes of man they have exalted his physi- 
cal above his moral nature: they have dignifi- 
ed his animal powers of destroying his own 
species and rendering the earth a frightful de- 
sert,by holding them up before the eyes of 





men as worthy of the highest admiration. The 
warrior, who has slaughtered his brethren and 
robbed his nei of their lands,has been 
crowned with the chaplets of fame, whilst 





the conqueror of his own passic.us, who has 
spread out before the mind the vast fields of 
knowledge and thought, which his own fac- 
ulties brought into existence, is passed by 
unnoticed. ow small a place does Soc- 
rates ccc the pages of history com- 
pared with the worthless exploits of Alex- 
ander! Even the sacred historians seem to 
have attached more importance to military 

lory than the peaceful spirit of the New- 
Destenent would allow. Hence if we at- 
tempt to trace back the progressive devel- 
opement of our moral and intellectual na- 
tures through the records of antiquity, we 
soon lose our way inthe details of savag« 
warfare. 

‘* History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample,”’ but what are her lessons, what is her 
influence upon the civil relations and mora! 
duties of men ? It maybe said that by hold- 
ing up to our view the horrors and calami- 
ties of war, she teaches us to avoid its mis 
eries. 

But history does not lay open the evils o! 
war in their hateful deformity ; it does not 
hold up the bloody dagger to the sight ; no: 
display the long train of sorrow and suffer- 
ing which follows in the footsteps of war.— 
It rather casts a veil over these revolting 
pictures and by the pomp of triumph and the 
honors of victory fans the flame of ambition 
in the aspiring chieftain and urges him on to 
battle. The story of heroic deeds and no- 
ble daring is ever present to the imagina> 
tion ef the young, and revives the ardor of 
youth in the bosoms of the old. The death- 
like influence pervades the forms of cy¥il 
government. Military power triamphs over 
legislative and judicial authority, Histor) 
is the avenue through which this martial 
spirit creeps into the language and literature 
ofacountry. The splendid trappings ; th« 
sublime description ; the magnanimous and 
patriotic ardor; the honor of victory, al! 
embellished by the genius of the historian 
are seized upon by the poet and endowed 
with an animated existence in his worlds o! 
fancy, or embalmed by the moralist amongst 
the maxims of a virtuous life. Sculpture 
transmits the features of the hero to posterity, 
whilst painting exhibits on canvas the tales 
of history in the mimic beauty of real life. 
Even religion has introduced the technicali- 
ties of war and battle into her sacred dialect, 
and associated the attribute of the Prince ot 
Peace with the blood stained banners of wa 
and the implements of death. Whilst wa: 
is made the leading object of history; whils: 
its horrors and fiend like purposes are con- 
cealed under the tinsel glare of patriotism 
and glory ; so long will it corrupt the mora! 
feelings of society and mingle its savag« 
features amongst the tenderest objects of ou: 
affections. Let the historian select the mor- 
al condition of man as the great object t 
which all else is subservient. Let him ar- 
range every action and influence as they 
tend to exalt and purify our spiritual nature. 
or to reduce us to the level of brutal life. — 
Let war be seen raising its bloody head a- 
midst scenes of destruction and death. Let 
military glory be blotted out by the tears of 
widows and orphans. Let the field of bat- 
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tle speak from the canvas in the terrible || the devolopement of the brain will be found 


language of reality. Let history portray the | 
; unholy passions and savage feftures of the, 
warrior, whilst she stamps upon his charac- 
ter the impress of everlasting infamy. Then | 
would her lessons be salutargijthen might | 
she assume the dignified name€ of philoso-| 
phy, ‘* The Pilot of life.”’ 


. 


Pprenology, No. 3. 


Original. 


in our last number we spoke of the great 

doctrine at the foundation of the phrenologi- | 

‘al system—that the brain is the material or- 

ran of the mind and absolutely essential to| 

he manifestations of intellect—a doctrine of | 
whose truth there is litthke more reasonto| 
doubt than of the fact of our own-existence. | 
This being established, as the experience of | 
every one qualified to decide must establish | 
ts correctness, the phrenologist next con-| 
nds, that onthe more or less perfect de- 
lopement of the brain depends the superi- 
ity or inferiority of mental power in differ- 
an hypothesis, which obser-| 
nonstrates to be well | 


nt mdividuals; 
tion sufficiently ad 


minded In idiots the brain is always de- 
ient, always deformed: and, we venture 
rt, noone has ever carefully examin-| 

ne of that unfortunate class of beings, 


hom he eould not py reeive a defective 
ral developement. iby this it is not in- 


ded to lay down as a wniversal rule, | 


that diminutive brains betoken deficient 
intellect len with small heads have un- 
loubtedly been distinguished fortalents and} 
mental vigor; but it ts presumable that the 

mparative size of the cerebral mass might 
have been large, or else peculiar facilities 


id been afforded for exercising the organ, 
that want of volume was compensated 
‘vy greater activity and energy. It is incon- 


eminent in the high- 

partinents of literature and philosophy, 

se distinguished for intelligenee and abil- 

department of science, have 

raliy possessed very voluminous brains. | 

8vron, Cuvier, and Franklin might 

roned as examples, By a large brain being 

worable to the display of high mental pow- 
cays Combe, 


} 1 
meirical proportions; Im tne same way as 


i 


stably true, that tho 


i) in every 


. an 2 «Picton . one 
nen we speuk of PuUgitess spoIng large pow- 
‘ 


is meant one having sym-|| 


—————_——— — 


'|cranium, to be assured of the correctness of 








| men, size, though undoubtedly a requi- 
ite to their character and success, is not the || 
| would say large men} 
ire not strong, because he had known ex- 
sively corpulent or dropsical persons ex- 
tremely weak; nor does it destroy the cor- 
rectness of the general rule in relation to 
our subject, that persons but a little above | 
idiotism have had considerably large brains. | 
The third proposition, deemed essential to | 
the support of the system, consists in the 
| circumstance long ago admitted, that most | 
frequently there is an intimate correspond-| 
ence between the shape and size of the 
| 


OuLyY ole ~O one 


cranium and the form and quantity of cere- 
brum; for, from the admission of this fact, 
it may be readily and justly inferred that the 


| beautiful phenomena that we witness.—It is 








correspondence of the figure of the skull to} 


|ty be ascribed with any degree of probabili- 


| which must be delayed until our next. 
pe men- r 





in particular parts no less than in the entire 
structure. Dr. Spurzheim clearly proved 
this coincidence by using the skull as a mould 


for casts of plaster of Paris, on which all || 


the relations of the external surface of the 
brain to the prominences of the skull were 
satisfactorily and strikingly displayed. And 
any one need but inspect the interior of a 


his experiments. 

These three particulars, which, to impress 
more forcibly, will be repeated, Ist. that 
the brain is the material organ of the mind, 
2d, that on its perfect developement depends 
the perfection of mental power, and 3d, that 
there is a general correspondence between 
the shape and size of the cranium in its sev- 
eral parts, and the figure and bulk of the 
cerebrum in its several portions—are now 
most commonly granted by the opponents of 
Phrenology. Thus far the evidence, on 
which the system is grounded, is so manifest 
and palpable, that none attempt to deny its 
convincing force. No one can note the dif- 
ference between beasts and mankind, be- 
tween negroes and whites, or finally between 
different members of the same family, all ed- 
ucated under like advantages and the off- 
spring of common parents, and not attribute 
its origin to some inherent physical cause. 
Indeed experiments fully show, that, with 
the exception of the sparrow and a few 
smaller birds, the brain bears a greater pro- 
portion to the body in man than any other 
animal; and that wniversally it is in him 
greater when compared with the nerves con- 
nected with it, than in any other species of 
animated existence. It is well known too, 
that in Africans, the ratio of the brain to 
other parts is diminished exactly as they are 
inferior in intellectual capacity; and{to noth- 
ing else but that diminution can the inferiori- 


ty. These first great principles of phrenolo- 
gical science, then, may safely be consider- 
ed settled beyond all dispute. But not so 
with the remaining one, the discussion of 


Meat. Wo. 2. 





Original. 





Heat is the cause of the most terrible and 
sublime, as well as the most pleasing and 


terrible, when its fiery flood and liquid flames, 
long pent up in the subterranean chambers 
of the earth, burst forth through the craters 
of a voleano and pour their seas of melted 


lava over the neighboring plains;—nay, it is |! 


terrible, when laboring in the bowels of the 
earth, its convulsive throes cause continents 
to tremble over its fiery bosom and whole 
cities are swallowed up in the yawning fis- 
sures of the quaking earth. It is terrible 
when the baleful comet spreads its fiery tail 


ing and invigorating the languid spirits of 
nature, till as says the Poet of ‘the Sea- 
sons’’ all becomes 
“ One boundless blush, one white-empurpled 
shower 
Of mingled blossoms ; where the raptured eye, 
Hurries from joy to joy.” 
It is. beautiful, when it is blazing on the 
cheerful hearth, and creating a mimic sum- 
_mer, whilst the storms and tempests of win- 
iter are howling without. It is beautiful, 
|when it burns on the altars of oriental re- 
‘ligion, an emblem of the purity and perfec- 
tions of Deity. 
| While we behold the seasons in constant 
‘succession, dividing the year into Summer, 
‘and Winter, Scedtime and Harvest ; at one 
itime, clothing the earth with flowers and 
fruits ; with all that can please the eye and 
‘delight the ear; at another, stripping it of 
all its beauty, amid the cheerless storms of 
'winter,—we are apt to think that these 
‘changes follow each other by a kind of ne- 
'cessity ; when, in fact, they are merely the 
different quantities of heat which we receive 
‘from the sun in different parts of our great 
‘annual circuit around that luminary. Vow 
‘ali nature seems dying around us ; the trees 
will soon be stripped of their foliage and 
istand, like naked skeletons, exposed to the 
storms of Winter, the insect multitudes, that 
peopled every element with countless mil- 


| lions— 
' 








“ A thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and con 
volved,” 


-have disappeared, and animal life is lan- 
'guishing and feeble beneath the chilly winds 
of a wintry sky. But as soon as the sun 
‘ascends into the Northern Constellations, 
/pouring down the genial influences of heat 
‘upon us, the vetl of desolation disappears 
from the earth ; life is again busy in _stor- 
ling the land, the water and the air with 
those puny nations, whose ephemeral exis- 
itence is measured by a few sunny days.— 
|The warm gales come from the South ; the 
buds swell and put forth their blossoms ; the 
‘germinating seeds spring up and the earth 
‘is again cevered with its mantle of greea.— 
|The simple notes of joy are heard in the 
\fields and groves, arising from the thousand 
‘discordant voices of brutal life. Nor is 
|man insensible to the enlivening influences, 


‘which are busy around him, though lord of 


‘all and by his ingenuity, superior to climate 
;and season. He shares in the general joy 
jand feels the invigorating impulses of new 
life and energy pervading every nerve and 
limb of his system. But how few perceive 
that all this change of animate and inani- 
‘mate nature arises merely from an increase 
of heat. Wis 








Mankind have but little to divert them from 
ithe noble duty of storing the mind with wis- 
‘dom during the calm and gone evenings of 


each and every weck, Sit down then, “‘ ye 


across the horizon, threatening ' wars “and people all ;” spread before you the bright 


estilence to the superstitious fears of the 
ignorant. 
in its unchained fury, it is beautiful, when 





pages of literature and morality, and never 


Yet. however terrible it may be! let pleasure of the meaner kind rob your 
jevenings of theirinnocence and cloud your 


it comes on the breezes of spring, awaken- || mornings with languor and repentance. 


ator’ 


ise Bcev- 
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Sub-fMarine Fines. 


It is a remarkable fact, that not only in hills | 
and valleys, and from the plains, have the! 
enterprising explorations of the miners been | 
conducted—some of the Cornish mines have | 
actually been carried to a considerable dis-| 
tance under the sea; some of these sub-ma- 
rine excavations, as described by Mr. Haw- 


kins, display ina striking manner, the effects |, 


of persevefance and the defiance of danger 
on the part of the miners; for instance, the 
noted mine of Huel Cok, in the parish of 
St. Just, which descends 80 fathoms, and 
extends itself forward under the bed of the 
sea beyond low water mark. In some places 
the miners have only three fathoms of rock 
between them and the sea; so that the’ hear 
very distinctly the movement and noise of the | 


waves. This noise is sometimes terribl«, | 


being of an extraordinary loudness, as the | 


Atlantic ocean is here many hundred leagues 
in breadth. In the mine, the rolling of the | 
stones and rocks overhead, which the sea| 
moves along its bed, is plainly heard; the} 
noise of which, mixed with the roaring of, 
the waves, sounds like reiterated claps of 
thunder, and causes both admiration and) 
terror to those who have the curiosity to go| 
down. In one place, where the vein was; 
very rich, they searched it with imprudence | 
and left but four feet of rock between the} 
excavation and the bed of sea. At high | 
water the howling of the waves is heard in| 


this place in so dreadful a manner that even || 


° : | 
the miners who work near it, have often ta-| 


ken flight, supposing that the sea was going | 
to break through the weak roof and pene- 
trate into the mine. 


—~ 
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Dartmoutna Coui.ece. We are happy to 
announce to our readers the present prosperous 
condition of this valuable Institution. We have 
seen the catalogue for the present College year. 
It presents very flattering prospects, both in re- 
spect to the increasing number of Students and 
the untiring efforts of the faculty, not only to 
sustain the high reputation which it now enjoys 
but to give it a decided superiority over other in- 
stitutions ; with the first of which it justly claims 
arank. The practice of giving daily lectures 
we believe highly beneficial, inasmnch as a Pro- 
fessor may convey the researches of weeks to 
his Class in a single leisure hour, which might 
otherwise, perhaps, be suffered to pass unim- 
proved. Besides, what is addressed to the eye, 
er to the ear by the living voice, makes a deep- 
er and more lasting impression than what is 
presented on the pages of a book. We learn 
that provision is soon to be made for regular in- 
struction in the modern languages, which have 
heretofore been too much neglected. We are 
glad also to learn that the officers of this institu- 
tion will lend a helping hand to raise the stan- 


|\it—and that the use of wine and other intoxi- | munity 
}} ; 





ga ° ‘ " || ad _— ee sar 
i by requiring a more thorough preparation pri- || to decide for otffrs; of the clearness and c 
— || or to entering college, than has been formerly | gency of his reasoning, and the felicity of | 


|practised. This, we believe, will not only ele- | 
| vate the character of the higher branches of | 
literature and science, but will extend also to | 
;our Academies and common schools. The | 


|| whole nuinber of Students is 278, Medical Stu- || 
| dents 106, Seniors 90, Juniors 42 Sophomores i] 


2, 
27, Freshmen 53. 
| 
' 
} 


N.H. Temperance Convention. This body 


held its session on Tuesday and Wednesday of || Plato’s feat! 


\the present week, atthe Court House in this/ 
‘town. Aconsiderahle number of delegates were | 
present from different sections of the State 3 
their deliberations were characterized by har- | 
mony, and their proceedings marked with unan- | 


imity. Professor Adams of Hanover presided. 


Numerous subjects came up for discussion, the 
‘treatment and final disposition of which, it is| 
'no part of our duty to report. We would merely | 
remark, that among other things, it was resolved | 


| 


| that the traffic in ardent spirits is immoral and 
unchristian, that it ought to be discountenanced, | 
and that our license laws ought to be unodified— | 
that it be recommended to the friends of tem- 
| perance, to petition the next legislature, so to | 


ialter existing laws as to prevent the licensing 
| . . e . 

\of retailers in towns, where a majority of the | 
| voters, at a legal meeting, should decide against | 





|cating liquors ought to be discouraged. 


iv 
i 


The | 
lemperance Herald; if continued, is to pass in- | 
‘to private hands, and no more copies be issued 
‘than are previously engaged to be purchased. 
A resolution, recommending abstinence from | 
tobacco and other narcotics, was laid on the ta- 
ble for future consideration. The last act of 
the convention was to pronounce an eulogium 
on the moral influence of females, and invite 
their co-operation in the work of reform. 

On Tuesday evening, an exceedingly well 
written address was pronounced at the Baptist 
Church, by Lucius M. Sargent, Esq. of Boston, 
author of a series of tales commencing with 
* My Mother’s Gold Ring,” and other works. 
The gist of the speaker’s remarks seemed to be 
that laws must be changed so as to prohibit the 
sale of spirituous liquors, in order to this, dif- 
ferent legislators must be chosen, and therefore, 
to be consistent, temperance men ought not to 
vote for those who would not favor their de- 
signs. 

On Wednesday evening, the celebrated Mr. 
Graham of N. Y. gave a lecture in the Unitarian 
House. He was ingenious and eloquent, and 
his discourse listened to with great apparent at- 
tention. We believe few could doubt the cor- 
rectness of his doctrines, however nnwilling 
they might be to carry them into actual practice. 
His object was to show the constitutional apti- 
tude of man to drunkenness, and the only 
means of avoiding the inevitable evil conse- 
quences of fostering and increasing that appe- 


oo 


‘ 
| illustrations, there can be no doubt, As to his 
| principles, he preached just what we have long 


| believed—that th very appearance of 





should be avoided—that, so far as principle and 


sound philosophy alone were concerned, it was 
no worse to drink brandy, than wine, cider, tea 
| coffee and such-like. However, the feasibility 
| of the gentleman’s project, for e ie any 
imal feed frem the destructive ensity of 


log ! | } she > 
LHehTICSS hipou do doubt: still 


we should be willing to hear further upon a sul 


ject which was only incidentally introduced 
this occasion. 
Mopern Criticism. We wish we could say 


there was no foundation for the remarks con 


tained in the 


following extract from the pee 
There 


is however so much truth, so pithily expressed 


face to Raymond's Political Economy. 


in the compsss of a page, that we cannot for 


bear inserting it, thus evidencing our detestation 
for that class of carping critics whom he so 
graphically describes. Possibly the attention of 


our readers may be so awakened by this speci 





men of the auther’s manner, that they will be 
| induced to peruse his, or some other work, treat 
ing of a science preguant with truths of the 
highest importance to the interests of the com 


“Our modern critics are judges of literary 
merit of about the same grade and stamp that 
fashionable ladics are judges of personal merit, 
and both judge by much the same rules. A 
fashionable lady looks no deeper into a man’s 
character than his ruffles, in order to form an 
opinion of his personal merit. If -he ties bis 
cravat well—wears his hat well—has a fashion- 
able coat—makes a graceful bow, and repeats 
the common chil chat of the day in an agrees 
ble manner, it is enough. He is, according to 
the technical phrase, a genteel man. If he has 
other qualifications they are of too little impor- 
tance to be taken into consideration. If he has 
not these, no other merit ean save him from 
condemnation and ridicule. So with our mod 
ern critics. They look no deeper than th 
mere ruffles of a literary production—their in- 
tellectual vision is not strong enough to pene- 
trate farther. Their taste has been formed by 
reading the mawkish poetry and pompous ver- 
biage of modern days, and by these they pre- 
sume to estimate the merits of a literary pro- 
duction. 

Time was when books were made to record 
ideas, and when the merit of a book was deter- 
mined by the ideasto be found in it. ‘Time is 
when books are made to record words, and 
when the self-constituted judges ascertain their 
merit, by the words being arranged according 
to the fashionable cut, So time was when per- 
sonal merit was determined by the imprese 
which nature had stamped upon a man; but 
time is, when the self constituted judges ascer- 
tain personal merit by the handiwork of the 
tailor and dancing-master. A man of sense will 
place about the same value upon the judgement 
of either.” 


Gentlemen disposed to act as Agents for this 














tude. How well he succeeded, we pretend not 








dard of literary acquirements in this country, 


work, ere requested to forward their names. 
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ry Slavery. & weeps i” “Go, loose your fettered slaves at home, And then like thee to ashes turn, 
— Then turn and ask the like of us!” And mingle with the ground. ; 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Our fellow countryman in chains! 
Slaves—in a land of light and law!— 


Life’s but a leaf adroitly roll’d, 
And time’s the wasting breath, 


Just God! and shall we calmly rest, 
The Christian’s scorn—the heathen’s mirth, 


Slaves—crouching on the very plains 


Where rolled the storm of Freedom’s war! 


A groan from Eutaw’s haunted wood— 

A wall where Camden’s martys fell— 
By every shrine of patriot blood, 

From Moultrie’s wall and Jasper’s well! 


By storied hill and hallowed grot, 
By mossy wood and marshy glen, 
Whence rank of old the rifle shot, 
And hurrying shout of Marion’s men! 
The groan of breaking hearts is there— 
The falling lash—the fetter’s clank! 
Slaves—slaves are breathing in that air 
Which old De Kalb and Sumter drank! 


What, ho!—our countryman in chains !— 
The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains, 


Caught from her scourging,warm and fresh ! 


What! mothers trom their children riven! 


What! God’s own image bought and sold! 


Americans to market driven 
And bartered as the brute for gold! 


Speak !—shall their agony of prayer 
Come thrilling to our hearts in vain ? 

To us—whose father’s scorned to bear 
The paltry menace of a chain ;— 

‘To us—whiose boast is loud and long 
Of holy liberty and light— 

Say, shall these wreathing slaves of Wrong 
Plead vainly for their plundered Right ? 


What !—shall we send, with lavish breath, 
Our sympathies across the wave, 
Where manhood on the field of death 
Strikes for his freedom, or his grave ? 
Shall prayers go up—and hymns be sung 
l’or Greece, the moslem fetter spurning— 
And miliions hail with pen and tongue 
Our light on all her altars burning ? 


Content to live the lingering jest 

And by-word of a mocking earth ? 
Shall our own glorious land retain 

That curse which Europe scorns to bear ? 
Shall our own brethren drag the chain 

W hich not even Russia’s menials wear ? 


Up, then, in Freedom’s manly part, 

From gray-bead eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation’s naked heart 

Scatter the living coals of Truth. 
Up—while ye slumber, deeper yet 

The shadow of our fame is growing— 
Up—while ye pause, our sun may set 

In blood, around our altars owing! 


Oh rouse ye—ere the storm comes forth— 
The gathered wrath of God and man— 
Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth, 
When hail and fire above it ran. 
Hear ye no warnings in the air ? 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 
Up—up—why will ye slumber where 
The sleeper only wakes in death ? 


Up now for Freedom !—not in strife 
Like that your sterner fathers saw— 
The awful waste of human life— 
The glory and the guilt of war: 
But break the chain—the yoke remove— 
And smite to earth oppression’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 
Made mighty through the living God! 


Prone let the shrine of Moloch sink, 
And leave no traces where it stood— 
Nor longer let its idol drink 
His daily cup of human blood : 
But rear another altar there, 
To truth and love and mercy given, 
And Freedom’s gift and Freedom’s prayer 
Shall call an answer down from Heaven! 








That late or early, we behold, 
Gives all to dusty death. 


From beggar’s frieze to monarch’s robe, 
And common doom is pass’d, 

Sweet nature’s works, the swelling globe, 
Must all burn out at last. 


And what is he who smokes thee now ? 
A little moving heap, 

That soon like thee to fate must bow, 
With thee in dust must sleep. 


But though thy ashes downward go, 
Thy essence rolls on high: 

Thus when my body must lie low, 
My soul shall cleave the sky. 





The Blinv. 
Stranger, pause—for thee the day 
Smiling pours its cheerful ray, 
Spreads the lawn, and rears the bower, 
Lights the stream, and paints the flower. 


Stranger, pause—with soften’d mind, 
Learn the sorrows of the Blind ; 
Earth and seas, and varying skies, 
Visit not their cheerless eyes. 


Not for them the bliss to trace, 
The chisel’s animating grace ; 
Nor on the glowing canvass find 
The poet’s soul, the sage’s mind. 


Not for them the heart is seen, 
Speaking through the expressive mien ; 
Not for them are pictured there 
Friendship, pity, love sincere. 


Helpless, as they slowly stray, 
Childhood points their cheerless way ; 


To my Cigar. Or the wand exploring guides 
Faulting steps, where fear presides. 








Shall Belgium feel, and gallant France, 
By Vendome’s pile and Schoenbrun’s wall, 
And Poland, grasping on her lance, 

The impulse of our cheering call ? 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


we 


He, who deign’d for man to die, 


Yes, social friend, I love thee well 
Op’d on day the darken’d eye ; 


In learned doctor’s spite , 


























And shall the slave, beneath our eye, _ I love thy flagrant, misty spell, Humbly copy—thou canst feel— 4 
. ( A yr er > = his — chain ¢ I love thy calm delight. Give thine alms—thou canst not heal. F 
And toss lis fettered arms on high, | r : 
And groan for freedom’s gift, in vain ? What though they tell, with phizzes long, || Vermont Free Press. is 
My years are sooner past; ‘ts ' — N 
Oh say, shall Prussia’s banner be I would reply, with reason strong, | AGENTS FOR THE GAZETTE. é 
A refuge for the stricken slave :— They’re sweeter while they last. Aeworth, Granville Gilmore. 4 
And shall the Russian surf go free aia Andover, Ms. George 8. Towle. {F 
By Baikal’s lake and Neva’s wave ;— | And oft, mild friend, to me thou art Bedford, Harvey F. Courser. 
And shall the wintry-bosomed Dane me, apie pay a —  e ani Claremont, Francis P. Knowlton. 
Relax the iron hand of pride, _ Reveed the edema re ’s aki! a Epping, James Robinson. 
And bid his bondmen cast the chain | os decree tel ee resp aeesiati a -- Goffstown, Alonzo Carr. 
From fettered soul and limb, aside ? | Thou'rt like the man of worth, who gives Sere pone eo gee 
Shall every flap of England’s flag T'o goodness every day, at a Gilbert N bso 
Proclaim that all around are free | The odour of whose virtues lives, te ae ;. Tenn: 
From “farthest Ind” to each blue crag When he has passed away. aang Pomc f J. a 
That beetle o’er the Western Sea ? | When in the lonely evening h ea, slob ye 
. inal ais abel ot © > ki When in the lonely evening hour, _ Salisbury, Caleb P. Smith. | 
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ren Freedom's fire is dim with Us, O’er history’s varied page I pore, Weare, John L. Hadley. : 





And round our country’s altar clings Man’s fate in thine I see. | 
The damning shade of slavery’s curse ? | 
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Oft as thy snowy column grows, 
Then breaks and falls away, 

I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Thus tumbled to decay. | 


Go—let us ask of Constantine 

To loose his grasp on Poland’s throat— 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 

To spare the struggling Suliote, 
Will not the scorching answer come 


From turbaned Turk, and fiery Russ— 


tled to six copies for one year. 
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Awhile like the earth’s masters burn, All communications relating to the Gazette 
; 
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And smoke and fume around, 
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